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AN EDITORIAL— 


Those Political Jitters 


HE NEW LEADER AGREES WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN that the 
T country has become jittery over the communist issue. The smearing 

af Melvyn Douglas as a “fellow-traveler”; the Army’s classification of 
Dr. George Counts and Roger Baldwin as “unemployables”; the purges 
in our schools; the Hickenlooper brickbats at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—these are some of the more frightening features of the pre- 
vailing mood. 

Tempers are hot—not over’the threat of communism as an ideology— 
but over the threat posed by communists as conspiratorial agents of a 
strong foreign power. This has led, unfortunately, to excesses which at 
times infringe upon the Bill of Rights, and which frequently please the 
communists no end by making martyrs of them. Unable to cope with this 
unique political fifth column, the misguided, the fascist-minded, the over- 
vealous and the ignorant, may harm democracy more than the Soviet 
fifth column, unless they learn that unwarranted smearing of liberals and 
repentant ex-communists only accentuates the atmosphere of hysteria and 
“persecution” in which communism flourishes. 

* * * 


THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS, for example, assailed President 
Truman for suggesting that we all cool down a little. The state of mind 
Mr. Truman attacked was more than justified, the News reasoned, because 
soon after his remarks Henry Julian Wadleigh confessed he had worked 
asa spy with Whittaker Chambers. The News concluded that the govern- 
ment is trying to protect hordes of secret communist agents. 

This conclusion not only fails to tally with the facts (wiiness the 
trial of the eleven Communist party leaders), but is part of a trend 
spearheaded by elements like the News to: (1) Discredit the New 
Deal and Fair Deal; (2) discredit ideas in any way related to them, 
such as liberalism, radicalism, democratic socialism and trade 
unionism; and (3) discredit all those who have been, are, or expect to 
be connected with such beliefs. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the Daily Worker and its comrade-in-arms, 
the Daily Compass, have been quick to exploit high emotion for com- 
munist purposes. In almost identical editorials on the same day (June 17), 
they proclaimed that the selection of Dr. George Counts as a victim of 
“red-baiting,” although he himself is an ardent “red-baiter,” “should be an 
object lesson to others who may delude themselves that they will be secure 
from the fascism. which they help to advance in the vain hope of buying 
immunity (Worker).” 

The communist objective is clear. To take the heat off them- 
selves, the communists would have us believe that “fascism” is the 
main danger. Criticism of communists is dangerous because it helps 
the “fascists,” they say. Therefore there is no choice for liberty-loving 
Americans but to join the Soviet fifth column to beat down the com- 
mon enemy, “fascism.” 

_ Americans will not be deluded by the fear-producing mechanisms of 
the communists or their opposite numbers on the extreme right. Both 
extremes, feeding each other, represent a threat to progressive democ- 
tacy. The difference is, however—and this Americans dare not under- 
Value—is that the “fascist” threat is still a minor one, but that the menace 
fepresented by the Kremlin’s agents is of major, worldwide proportions. 
With the Kremlin we are involved in a life-and-death struggle over the 
fate of humanity itself. Hence, the need to ceaselessly expose under- 
ground communist machinations in this country—without impairing in 
the slightest our civil liberties—is a permanent necessity, and must con- 
nue with remorseless vigor. 5 


* * * 


THE WORK OF EXPOSING COMMUNISM cannot go on effectively 
n atmosphere of hysteria. For this reason, we urge greater caution, 
= the most judicious use of investigatory functions on the part of official 
— working on subversive activities. In addition, liberals, radicals, 
sa socialists, trade unionists and lovers of liberty in general, must 
fight " ever vigilant lest new excesses be committed in the name of the 

gainst communism. It is up to them to work for the establishment 


in ai 


of a state of mental and emotional equilibrium in which it will be possible 


to deal more logically, 
fommunism. In anothe 
Which this can be don 


and more democratically, with the problem of 
r issue we hope to indicate some specific ways in 
MiG besical e; and more important: to show that what we re- 
sle. omg ca ys isa long-term perspective—a dynamic alternative—which 
silieiaie: provide a lasting answer to the communists, yes, and to the 
S on the right. 

a eriile, let us keep cool, steadfast and united. Let us not be carried 
~y by artificially-engendered panic. Let us not permit the commu- 
to carry the ball for us against “fascism,” or “fascists” to carry the 
oF us against communism. And let us, by all means, continue ta 

f out the communists from their underground hideouts. 
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By Max D. Danish 


Editor, “Justice” 


HERE IS HARDLY ANY NEED FOR VERBAL EXPANSION on the 
reasons why the CIO’s top command voted last month by a crushing 
majority to “disaffiliate” from the WFTU (World Federation of Trade 

Unions). This interlocutory divorcement, to be approved next November 
by the CIO national convention, will not meet with any insurmountable 


hindrances. 


Nor can the CIO’s,decision to take part in the setting up of a new world 
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labor center free from Communist mes- 
merization be halted at that November 
meeting. Some “dying swan” hysterics 
will, doubtless, be staged by the more 
blatant Stalinists, but the “Red revolt” 
should peter out on that shrill note. 

The AFL Executive Council, on the 
other hand, appears to have been very 
pleased at its last meeting with the 
conciliatory and cooperative attitude of 
the CIO leaders, and has reacted in a 
similar vein. The AFL executives were 
particularly impressed with the CIO’s 
agreeableness regarding representation 
on the membership in the new world 
labor body. The CIO also displayed a 
truly cooperative spirit by not advanc- 
ing the AFL unflagging insistence on 
sole representation in the International 
Labor Office (ILO) as an obstacle to 
joint participation in the new labor 
center. 

+ * » 

INSOFAR AS OUR SIDE of the At- 
lantic is concerned, it may safely be 
stated that this tightening of the labor 
front against “fifth column” work in 
Jabor’s camp is a very tangible result 
of the cold war which Western demo- 
cracy, with the U. S. in the van, has 
been waging against the ruthless mono- 
lithic behemoth from the East. 

In a sense, this separation of the free 
labor unions from the _ state-owned 
labor groups in the Soviet orbit is more 
in the nature of an annulment than a 
divorce. Beyond cavil, this wedlock had 
been consummated in late 1945 on the 
basis of fraudulent representation on 
the part of eager Soviet strategists who 
were planning a quick “killing” of 
Western Europe, which lay physically 
prostrate and spiritually shell-shocked 
after six years of frightful bloodletting. 

The fact that the late Sidney Hill- 
man, for the CIO, and Sir Walter Ci- 
trine, for the British Trades Union 
Congress, both concededly astute bar- 
gainers and cautious realists, had fallen 
for the Soviet blarney of “submerging 
all national and ideological differences 
in the higher interests of the great 
common cause which unites us all,” 
only goes to prove that even smart men 
can be outsmarted by connivers who 
are totally devoid of both labor and 
common ethics. 

~ om o 

HOW SOON WILL this new world 
labor body come into being? Trade 
unionists and liberals have displayed a 
modicum of impatience about its pros- 
pective birth, a jittery feeling generated 
largely by the time-honored notion that 
the American labor mill grinds pretty 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Justice Dept Travesty 








N HIS LETTER TO The New Leader, June 
11, James Farrell has drawn anew public 
attention to an issue of great importance— 

the case of the legless war veteran James 

Kutcher, who was dismissed from a govern- 

mental post not long ago because of his mem- 

bership in a Trotskyite party. Kutcher is de- 

manding a public hearing for himself and for 
his party. “I support that de- 
mand,” Farrell says. So does 
The New Leader, as we know 
from a previous editorial on 
the Kutcher case. 

James Kutcher belonged to 
the Socialist Workers party 
before the war. He was 
drafted, sent to Italy, and in 
the battle at St. Pietro, in 
1943, lost both legs. Having 
learned to walk on artificial 
limbs he found a minor job 

with the Veteran’s Administration in Newark, 
N. J., classifying wage scales under a training 
program. He did not deny that after the wai 
he resumed membership in the Socialist Work- 
ers party. But, because the party was put on 
the “subversive” list by the Department of 
Justice, he automatically became “disloyal.” In 
October, 1948, Kutcher was fired and his case 
has since been under review. 


A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of “sub- 
versive” political groups have been active in 
the United States during the-last eighty years 
Anarchists, advocating overthrow by force and 
abolition of all governments, were free to 
preach their gospel Revolutionaric of all 
shades formed ¢1 yublishe periodical 
and issued manifestos in this country. A Com 
munist party has exi | for almost three dec- 
ades now, and it bversive program and 
tactics have been well known to the public, a: 
well as to the aut 
of revolutionary emigr rom Poland, Russia 
Germany, Ital 
and politic 
tematic |o. 
purges \ reat libertie 
were a soul f i mate pride to American 
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iddition, group 


and Spain da haven 


Has something char now, to make a devia- 
tion from the traditional cours¢ ‘ssary? Yes 
For the first time, a revolutionary group has 
chosen to serve the purpose of a foreign gov- 
ernment, and one which considers itself an im- 
placable enemy of the United States. As the 
antagonism of the Soviet Union toward this 
nation assumed dangerous proportions, the 
American Communist party became Russia’s 
willing tool, reservoir of informants, spies and 
saboteurs. 

Subordination to Moscow was the reason why 
new political methods had to be applied to the 
Communist party. By itself, the party would 
be unimportant: it has not achieved any elec- 
toral success; it does not enjoy any significant 
popular support; its influence on the labor 
movement is infinitesimal. What makes it 
formidable is its connection with the govern- 
ment of a great power 

If tomorrow the Soviet government were re- 
placed, all public interest in American Commu- 
nism would immediately vanish; and all loyalty 
checks and trials would become unnecessary. 

* * * 

TROTSKYITE GROUPS, consisting of dis- 
sident Communists, are divided among them- 
selves over a number of issues, but they are 
unanimous in their attitude toward “Stalin- 
ism,” official Communism, and the Cominform. 
They accept Lenin and Marx, but violently re- 
ject Stalin and Molotov. Their philosophy is a 
cross between revolutionary romanticism, “pro- 


-—- The Home Front 


Without 


By David J. Dallin — 


letarian” exclusiveness, and negation of hard- 
boiled Realpolitik. A mutual, insurmountable 
hate burns in the hearts of both Stalinists and 
Trotskyites. Thousands of Communist dissidents 
have been put to death in Russia, hundreds 
driven to suicide, and Leon Trotsky himself was 
killed by the NKVD in Mexico. 

It would be absurd to surmise that Moscow 
secret agents are disguised as Trotskyites. 
Among the multitude of Soviet spy cases 
brought to light in Canada, Japan and the 
United States, not one single Communist dis- 
sident has been implicated, while Communist 
fellow-travellers were often involved. 


That communist ideology is not always identi. 
cal with Soviet policy became manifest last 
year, when the Cominform broke with Marshal 
Tito. Tito remains the same ruthless dictator he 
was before. What has changed is his foreign 
policy. Backed by Moscow he was aggressive 
and insolent, as in his attacks on Venezia Giylj, 
and Austria and the shooting at American flyer. 
over Yugoslavia. Without Moscow’s support he 
has gradually become cautious; the Yugoslay 
danger to Italy and Austria has now abated, 
Similarly, our and Britain’s attitude toward 
Yugoslavia changed: trade with it will be facili. 
tated and credits will probably be granted, as 
the abyss between Belgrade and Moscow ip. 
evitably deepens, and Tito starts systematically 
to doublecross Stalin. : 

Whether or not the Kutcher case is unique, 
the travesty of justice committed—involving as 
it does principles of foreign policy and the dem. 
ocratic conduct of home affairs—can have grave 
consequences. 








a Card 








ERHAPS IT IS BECAUSE of the publicity 
about Whittaker Chambers, Alger Hiss, Dr. 
Frank F. Oppenheimer and a whole galaxy 
of brilliant young men, but wherever I go now- 
adays I am asked the same questions: How does 
it happen that so many fine, talented, idealistic 
young people turn Communist? When people 
get into the Communist movement and find out 
what it is like, what makes 
them stay so long? What 
ought we to do about them 
after they finally cut loose? 
Can you trust a person who 
has traveled with a crowd 

like that? 

This column is in the na- 
ture of a letter to all of the 
friends who have put these 
questions to me, and who, 

Bohn apparently, approve my qual- 
ifications for discussing them. 
I am just about the most normal, average and 
ordinary sort of American citizen you could 
find. My experience with Communists has been 
considerable. Many of the most conspicuous 
ones, beginning with Williom Z. Foster, I knew 
long before there was a party called Commu- 
nist. Many who have left the Communist party 
I knew before, and have known during and 
since their time in “the movement.” I have 
talked with some of them under circumstances 
conducive to utter frankness. I may not know 
all about them, but I think I am in a position 
to outline some of their motivations. 

The reason why certain young men join a 
party like the Communist is that they are 
sensitive, they have imagination and they are 
dissatisfied with what may be called the stand- 
ard promise of American life. America says to 
them: You can get a good job; you can make 
money. They answer: What is called a good 
job is not enough and making money doesn’t 
interest us. For men who are talented, to whom 
success comes easily, merely making a living— 
or even making a fortune—is mere child’s play. 
They demand inner satisfaction. 





RED ROVER, COME OVER 


The happiest of Communists, 
Without regard to sexes, 
Are those who've just unclenched their fists 


And learned to smile—the exes. 


Richard Armour. 











By William E. Bohn— 


~ 

THIS DEEPER SATISFACTION the Commu: 
nist movement promises them. Foster and his 
followers talk in terms of saving the world— 
which, to sensitive young men, sounds better 
than saving money. The theories of Marxism- 
Leninism explain the imperfections of the pres- 
ent and point alluringly to a better life to come. 
Having more rapidly acquired learning than 
practical experience, the young idealists signa 
red card and accept the tough discipliné of 
Communism. . 

But, having joined, why do they stay so long? 
One of my closest friends, a sincere, kind, 
thoughtful and intelligent man, remained in the 
Communist Party 16 years. I often asked him 
why it took him so long to get out, and as often 
he patiently tried to explain. 


which fail to jibe with his ideals. Leaders deny 
today what they said yesterday. There is no 
democratic procedure. Questions about Russia 
are not answered satisfactorily. The young 
member is uneasy, but he says to himself 
“These are just matters of temporary tactics 
After we have won, these things will be 
straightened out.” But all the time he is getting 
in deeper. His investment in Communism & 
piling up. Soon he discovers that the penalties 
of desertion are heavy. Anyone who values his 
reputation will think long and hard _ before 
braving the sort of slander which they can 
spread. Leaving them means pulling away from 
friends, giving up activities, habits, ways of life 
It involves going from a warm, tight, active 
society out into a cold world. 

And this brings me to the only practical point 
of this little essay: our attitude towards & 
Communists is all wrong. Whittaker Chambers 
when he cut loose, went to an isolated fam 
and kept his gun handy. None of my friends 
did precisely that, but I know a number wh 
secured inconspicuous jobs and did their be 
to drop out of sight. People in ¢his situatio 
know that the Communists will do their bes 
to bedevil them—and they suspect the reception 
the rest of us will accord them. 

I sat in the,courtroom while Louis Budet 
was testifying and saw the looks of hate sha 
at him by the 11 Communist leaders. I heatd 
the efforts to besmear him. If a man is williné 
to run the danger and unpleasantness of this 
sort of thing, the least we can do is honor hilt 
for his courage. Heaping obloquy on him, 3% 
being doffe in the current trials and investig* 
tions, is wrong. We should make it clear to al 
Communists that, once they really break loo 
from Bolshevik ways, we shall receive thet 
back into society as full human beings. 
can rejoin the human race without making out 
any card. 





———e 
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Congress to Debate Housing 


By Jonathan Stout 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in 

eleven long years of effort, 

the reactionary coalition 
which has held sway over Con- 
gress since 1938 was forced this 
week to give the House of Repre- 
sentatives a chance to vote on the 
issue of public housing. The vote 
will come on the Administration’s 
housing bill, H.R. 4009, most in- 
clusive in the nation’s history. The 
Senate: approved a similar bill with 
some minor changes in April by a vote 
of 57 to 1. The Truman Administra- 
tion expects a victory in the House, 
although not by quite so decisive a 
margin as in the Senate. 


If the House joins the Senate in 









siving President Truman a housing 
pill he can sign, it will help the Presi- 
dent to redeem one of his major cam- 
naign pledges; and it will be only the 
1 legislation 


yn of rent 





* + 
BACKING UP THE PRESIDENT by 
bringing to bear the full weight of 
> Democratic ma- 
chinery, National ard 





McGrath asked State party chairmen 
and their top aides to “get the truth” 
about the housing program “to every 
precinct worker and every voter.” He 
urged party workers to “lick the anti- 
housing lobby once and for all,” 


Traditionally, the construction indus- 
try has provided a great part of the 
economic backbone of the nation. Col- 
lapse of the construction industry, for 
instance, was part of the reason for 
the tailspin of 1929. For that reason 
there was anxious scanning in top 
Administration circles of a preliminary 
report a few days ago by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics showing a decline 
in employment in the construction in- 
dustry last May of 42,000 workers over 
the previous year; and that, despite 
the fact that the estimated value of 
construction was on the increase. In 
short, costs of construction were higher 
although employment was lower. 

* * * 

THIS WAS ONE OF THE FACTS 
behind a report made public over the 
past weekend by the Public’ Affairs 
Institute in Washington predicting that 
unemployment, which in May stood at 
3,289,000, may rise to 6,000,000 by the 
end of this year, and to almost 8,000,000 
by the middle of next year. 

The Public Affairs Institute report 
said that ‘Nothing in sight indicates 


a halt in unemployment trends. On 
the contrary, industry reports indi- 
cate further slides downward.” Fur- 
thermore, it said, the “conditions of 
employment and earnings are drop- 
ping.” The Institute said unemploy- 
ment stood highest in the industrial 
states of California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, New York and New Jersey. 


Official Government surveys and 
estimates support the views expressed 
by the Institute’s report. To halt the 
ominous tone of the warnings being 
sounded throughout the country, the 
Administration is counting heavily on 
the tonic effect of a revitalized con- 
struction industry as part of a multi- 
pronged brake on the deflationary 
spiral. 

The major difference between the 
measure already approved by the Sen- 
ate and the one presently before the 
House is that the Senate bill provides 
for 810,000 public housing units to be 
erected during the next six years, 
while the House measure would provide 
for 1,050,000 units over the next seven 
years. This is regarded as a minor 
difference which can easily be met by 
amending the House bill, or by agree- 
ment in a joint conference committee 


of the House and Senate. 
Two weks ago the Rules Committee, 


by a vote of 7 to 5, refused to report 
the housing bill out. Then, acting 
under the new procedure, Rep. Brent 
Spence, Democrat, of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which earlier had 
approved the housing bill, filed the nec- 
essary resolution in the House to force 
the Rules Committee to report the bill 
to the floor for final action. 

When the Rules Committee turned 
down the housing bill two weeks ago, 
three Southern Democrats joined the 
four Republicans in the reactionary 
coalition. The three Democrats were 
Representatives E. E. Cox of Georgia, 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia and 
William M. Colmer of Mississippi. 
The four Republicans were Represen- 
tatives Leo E. Allen of Illinois, Clar- 
ence J. Brown of Ohio, James W. 
Wadsworth of New York and Chris- 
tian A. Herter of Massachusetts. 

Undermined by Spence’s move, the 
seven reactionaries met behind closed 
doors last week and bowed to the 
inevitable. Two Democrats, Cox and 
Colmer, and one Republican, Herter, 
switched their votes, and sent the 
housing bill to the floor of Congress 
under a hampering special rule, which 
provides that the bill shall be open to 
all amendments from the floor and be 
subjected to eight hours of general 

debate, 
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(Continued from Page One) 
slowly where large scale action is con- 
cerned. 

To focus properly on this matter, it 
may be best to assume that this under- 
taking to muster out an effective world 
free labor center is still in its prelim- 
inary stages. The meeting of coordi- 
nators and platform builders from the 
AFL, the CIO. the British TUC and 
other pledgees to the formation of an 
anti-Communist international labor 
beady is scheduled for June 26, in 
Geneva, to follow adjournment of the 
ILO’s sessions in that city. 







The AFL representatives, George 
Meany, George Delaney, William J. Mc- 
Sorley and Irving Brown, it seems cer- 
tain now, will move at that meeting 
for an international labor congress with 
the widest possible representation to 
take place in the late fall or early 
winter, after the two main American 
labor conventions have been held. The 
British, on the other hand, will be 
pushing for an earlier date than at pres- 
ent envisaged by the American groups. 
The British need a world federation 
far more urgently than the Americans. 
Having broken with the WFTU, the 
British laborites have no stomach for a 
ngthy period of “isolation.” In a new 
World federation, molded this time 
‘Without fear or favor” of the Kremlin, 
‘te British intend—and they will—play 
Mit the big role which is theirs by 
might and tradition—numerical and 
Psychological in European labor. But 
“ie timing desired by U. S. labor will, 
In all likelihood—prevail. 

* * * 
Wren THE BLOW FELL on the 
3 ast fall, its communist patron 
“ints were for a time too shocked to 
offer a rational rejoinder. They had ap- 


Staged expected some sharp rhetoric 
m the British and the CIO, but were 
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not prepared for outright abandonment. 
The whole scheme concocted during the 
postwar honeymoon period of “allied” 
amity, to absorb the labor movement of 
Europe and the world in a splurge of 
counterfeit affection, appeared to have 
been doomed. 

The pilots of the WFTU, however, 
among them France’s Franchon and 
Italy’s Nenni and di Vittorio, quick- 
ly came up for a second breather, 
palpably under a Cominform pul- 
motor. The Cominform, which to- 
day takes the place of both the old 
Comintern and the discarded Prof- 
intern, had frantically realized that 
to give up the WFTU would be to 
concede the worst defeat for Mos- 
cow in the course of the entire cold 
war, a fiasco that would overshadow 
even the debacle of the Berlin block- 
ade. Too many blue Kremlin chips 
were involved in the WFTU to give 
up without, at least, the appearance 
of a drag-out battle. 

Besides, the WFTU still has on its 
side the French and the Italian federa- 
tions of labor, in both of which the 
WFTU is dominant, though materially. 
weakened. The big fighting zone be- 
tween free world labor and the Krem- 
linites in the driver’s seat of the WFTU 
will, therefore, be the unions of France 
and Italy. In the latter country, the 
battle lines, at last, are forming for a 
decisive test of power between the now 
allied Christian Democratic 
the Saragat-Socialist unions and the 
unions which incline toward the Pac- 
ciardi-Republican faction, and on the 
other hand, the Nenni-Togliati Red 
combine. 

The strong pro-Moscow majority in 
the federation of labor in Italy is mov- 
ing heaven and earth to regain lost 
positions not only in the unions but in 
the general Italian political lineup. 
Nevertheless, the rapprochement a- 
mong the splinter groups is already 


unions, . 


proving a thorn in the flesh of the Sta- 
linist trade union satraps and has ma- 
terially lowered the “nuisance” value 
of Pietro Nenni vis-a-vis Palmiro To- 
glatti in the top Communist echelons 
of Italy. 

Another continental group of unions, 
the German free labor federation, 
which has proved its mettle in several 
“hot” instsnces during the past year, 
should be welcomed into the new world 
labor center, on a basis of equality, it 
is to be earnestly hoped. Nothing, it 
seems, could better strengthen the 
Western position in Germany, both in 
the East and West zones, than such an 
affiliation, and it may require near- 
martyrdoom for those trade unionists, 
leaders and rank and file alike, to open- 
ly ally themselves with the democratic 
side in the Russian zone. 

The Austrian free unions, the Latin- 
American federations and, last but not 
least, the submerged Spanish unions 
over whom the Damoclean sword of 
Franco hangs literally every day, should 
gain admittance if only for the very im- 
portant reason that they will strength- 
en the hand of the never-say-die Span- 
ish workers. 

* + * 

ANOTHER ANGLE comes to mind, 
in connection with the now assured 
emergence of the new world labor body 
—the possible impact of the CIO’s with- 
drawal from the WFTU on the several 
party-line dominated unions in the CIO 
within the coming period. 

The last meeting of the CIO’s na- 
tional board practically served notice 
on the Emspaks, the Mailes’, the 
Bridges’, the Hendersons and their ilk, 
that it will not stand for their leader- 
ship of CIO unions. Unless something 
radical happens between now and Octo- 
ber, Philip Murray appears determined 
to go through with this purge. That 
the Red gentry will put up some sort of 
a fight for their offices at the conven- 
tion—-an immensely valuable Commu- 
nist vested interest— goes without 
saying. 


But the party-liners are shrewd 
enough, at the same time, to realize 
that they cannot win against a six-to- 
one majority in the CIO. They may 
choose to play “loyal” for a time and 
and to cooperate clandestinely with the 
WFTU if they cannot formally affiliate 
with it. Muray could strengthen his 
fighting power right now if he chose 
to make a direct attack on the pro- 
Communist chieftains of the United 
Electrical Workers, which is holding 
elections next month for delegates to 
its September convention. Murray 
might even be able to turn them out 
of power, but Murray has never been 
known to be a front-fighter —he will, 
quite likely, choose the less spectacular 
and less risky infighting at his own 
convention in November. 


+ * * 


WHAT ABOUT A THIRD LABOR 
federation in the event the tenancy of 
the pro-Comunist element in the CIO 
becomes utterly uncomfortable for 
them after the CIO convention? Some 
of the more alert spirits in the “Hot 
Stove” League of labor politics have 
already decided that such a federation 
with the inevitable John L. Lewis in 
command, is in the cards. 


It is the uncopyrighted judgement of 
this reporter that the mighty John L. 
will shun an alliance with the avowed 
Commie elements in the labor move- 
ment, especially with the Taft-Hartley 
issue about to be relegated to unsavory 
memory. It’s been a long time, indeed, 
since the early CIO days when Lewis 
tolerated and even fostered the com- 
munist mad rush into strategic spots 
in that burgeoning labor body. 


Power-hungry though he may be, 
Lewis could hardly be expected to 
mount a Red steed at this stage of his 
life without the fear of smearing him- 
self from head to foot. And without 
a Lewis to give it some prestige colora- 
tion, a comunist splinter labor federa- 
tion is nothing, we assume, that Mos- 
cow would become enthusiastic about, 
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Russia Arms in East Germany | 


Fearing People's Wrath, It Militarizes Volk Police 


By W. Emil Schroeder 
New Leader German Bureau / 


BERLIN. . 7 ‘4 ee 4 = 
T IS AN OPEN SECRET THAT. contrary to the Potsdam Agreement, _ I . 4 ie : ee. i 7 ing 
the Soviet occupation authorities are manufacturing arms in the OT! Hh ; a a . » d me 
Eastern Zone and that the rocket proving grounds at Peenemuende 6 eS : a & i al 
are again turning out new rockets and other weapons. Specifically, mu- / 1 ¥ ry -_— = é wo 
nitions are being turned out at Wulkow (near Frankfurt am Oder) and . — f 
Toepchin (near Zossen) 


Especially fast armored tanks are being manufactured in the Soviet 
zone, it is further reported. Many new military units have recently ar- 
rived, among them large numbers of Mongols. At the same time, there 
has been a great increase in the incidence of robbery and violence, and 
mo counter-measures have been taken . 


by the Russian authoriti booty particularly new machinery — 





The volk police under Soviet juris- regularly travel eastward by night Ret 
diction receive strict military training But one dare not conclude from all a, : ; j ae , he: 
and are armed with what are prac this that the Russians plan an earls 5 ee ae e ae 4 We, Sega 4 1 ] 
fically combat weapons. At recent withdrawal. Most Russians in fact 
maneuvers of the army of occupation would prefer to remain indefinitely 
these police are said to have partici- The NKVD is perennialy rounding 
pated with 250 tanks. Present plans deserters in homes and railway 
call for the strengthening of this il tions; but, despite these measures, 
legal army by establishing “workers number of desertions increases 
brigades” which, in the event of The deserters constitute a threat t 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, will be public safety, however, for they obtai 
charged with the defense of German civilian clothing and food by theft ; 
“volk-democracy.” and tend to combine forces with na- : 4 i 
Winder these ci dreseied ashenin tive criminals or Displaced Person EAST GERMAN “VOLK” POLICE 
lie inhebltents took forward to tix who are compelled to live off the This Evidence of Soviet Militarization of Its Police Agents Was Taken 
end of the Soviet occupation with country. by a Hidden American Photographer 
mixed feelin Naturally, they vearn The Socialist Unity party (Com- 


sel 





for release. But they also fear that the munist) is extremely concerned ove: ” aln 
new “liberation” will bring in the developing situation. It knows that G pP mM { mm t dut 
provement to their present state of the East Germans are not in sympathy ree S e or O UunIS S m 
affairs. with it (witness the overwhelming 3 U * M | 

“Nein” vote in the recent elections), d p da hos 

[It also knows that if Soviet troop y sing O ern e gogy MY 

MANY SOVIET FAMILIES hav were withdrawn the wrath of th I 

been repatriated to Russia las bet oppressed people would descend upon 


By F. A. VOIGT embroidery, cobbling and other crafts, 
reliably reported to me and strange t t. This is the real reason why th (J cieece ha IS A tumor which 


oa a F 
ON MAKRONESOS, an island off the 
Attic coast, three camps which contain 
Communists or pro-Communists of 


pit 
say, their departure alway ake lace volk-police—which total about 100,000 Greece has yet to extripate. 
at night Similarly, f : rucl are constantly being built up an The surgical operation, how- 
carrying reparation just plain trained in the latest combat method ever, must be accompanied by phy- aii . . 

P 7 Pes military age are the focal point of 4 


sical and psychological therapy, if the . 
iy “ P’ remarkable experiment. I visited Ma- 
Na Z r nation is to recover full health. The : sith 
sh ee et younger generation, in. particul h kronesos in March, talked freely with 
hts: J . > sration, articular, has pang . ; 
s j ” 3 its inhabitants, “and was struck with 
2 been afflicted with a deep-seated, in- : . a has 
seeeteiil ‘ritual d uilibri their frankness and high spirits. It has 
ractable spiritual disequilibrium. . 4s ‘ 
Ww ; : 2 also been visited by British, American = 
hat is to become of those Greek and Canadian officials, and other jour- 
children who are Communists—some- nalists, including a TASS correspondent 
times fanatically so—because their who, when asked if there were similar he 
¢ “pe ¢ wy «. jetc? e P ° on 
fathers are Communists? What of the camps in Russia, answered, “There ale 
boy s kidnapped by the Communists, no camps in Russia.” 
taken to the mountains or to Yugo- Here is what I learned about Makro os 
— indoctrinated, and turned into nesos. 
fighters, murderers, | incendiaries and Colonel Baraiktaris. an eminent 
looters? Greek soldiers have recently 
captured 14- and 15-year-old youngsters 
spirited, at an earlier age, to the world 
beyond the iron curtain—what of them 
now ? 


pedagog, is originator of the educa 
tional system employed there. The met , 
undergo the same discipline as ordinal 
recruits, but their military training § 
accompanied by instruction in 
simple loyalties. It is tacitly recognize¢ 
that the Communist has his loyalty- 
misplaced, but sincere. That loyalty 5 
gradually being replaced by thot 
At Kestri, near Athens, the Queen is loyalties upon which western civilize 
utilizing a group of buildings known tion is founded. After all Greece, tH 
as “Paul the Apostle’s Paedopolis” as mother of that civilization, is also Is 
both a home and a school for children child. The men are drawn from # 
removed from villages to thwart would- classes and professions—peasants, she 
be abductors. Children from the same herds, industrial workers, bank clers 
villages form little communities of and schoolmasters. Schoolteachers #* 
their own, and are taught to cherish particularly numerous; and it 1s thes 
their own village traditions, laws and who are in greatest need of reeducatio® 
customs. A firm but tactful vigilance The deep distrust felt by many ™ 
is exercised by the teachers, so that a cruits who arrive at Makronesos § 
Communist child shall not be treated natural enough—for in Communist 
roughly by those whose parents may propaganda it is referred to as the 
have been massacred (sometimes before “Island of Death” and the “Gree 
their very eyes). The youngsters re- Dachau.” But this impression is grad: 
ceive religious, as well as secular in- ually overcome by the spirit of the 
struction, and are taught weaving, community. : 
The recruits are not subjected to 
ht A. Voigt, former editor of The pressure of propaganda or inet 
Nineteenth Century and After, and tion. Their beliefs may be ~— but 
frequent New Leader contributor, has free discussion with fellow recru™ 


- they are permitted to defend them # 
ocr secegt a Se SE SONS much as possible within the pounds 
“What Is to Become of Those Who Are Communists?” a J , (Continued on Page Eleven) 


THE NEW LEADE 


These questions cast up an extremely 
difficult and delicate problem which, 
fortunately, both state and private 
agencies are working on to good effect. 
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Pennsylvania Cleans Her Snake Pits 


Effective Mental Health Program Urged -by Laymen, Doctors 


By Walter R. Storey 


of AMA leaders to national 

health insurance, it is encourag- 
ing to learn that in one state the 
medical profession, a social agency and 
a Republican Governor are trying to 
work out an effective state mental 
health program. Pennsylvania’s Medi- 
cal Society, Psychiatric Society and 
Public Charities Association have agreed 
on much-needed measures in this field. 
Governor James H. Duff falls short of 
these organizations standards in his 
recommendations to the Legislature 
largely for fiscal reasons. 

The apathy and neglect of previous 
State administrations make it difficult 
to put into effect an adequate mental 
health program. 

Pennsylvania’s Medical and Psychi- 
atric Societies and Public Charities 
Association insist that the administrator 
of mental health functions should be 
required by law to be a physician ex- 
perienced in this field. Standards of 
selection should be established and 
tenure assured at least for professional 
employees. A separate Department of 
Public Health or of Mental Health 


N FTER OBSERVING the opposition 








* & should be established. 
Having brought about administrative 
aken reorganization, Pennsylvania will still 
face grave problems in caring for its 
—w7 mentally sick. This Commonwealth is 
amost entirely responsible for this 


duty. No cities or counties operate 
mental hospitals; the Complete State 
Care Act was passed in 1938. State 
hospitals have 91 percent of the mentally 
y ill and an even higher percentage of the 
mentally retarded. There are 36,000 


afts, > 
patients in Pennsylvania’s state hos- 
pitals. 
ff the 
wre In the January, 1949 “Mental Health 
Gil. . ” 7 “1 ° 
News” of the Public Charities Organ- 


ation of Pennsylvania there are some 
revealing statements: 
"Do all that need care receive it? 
No, the State mental institutions 
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are about 30 percent overcrowded and 
cannot accept all those in need of 
treatment and care.” 


“Why don’t more people go to private 
institutions when they become men- 
tally ill? 


“Because the costs, even at voluntary 
non-profit hospitals, are too high for 
the average family, except possibly for 
brief periods.” 


“How does the mental health ap- 
propriation rank in the State budget? 


“Fourth. Only highways, schools and 
public assistance (relief) receive larger 
appropriations.” 

However, Pennsylvania’s daily ex- 
penditure per patient for food, shelter, 
clothing and medical and nursing care 
during the 1947-49 biennium was only 
$1.70. In 1946, 22 states spent more per 
patient than this rich industrial state. 
The interested professional agencies as- 
sert that eighty million dollars is 
needed for the next two years if there 
is to be an adequate mental health pro- 
gram. Even this sum would provide 
only $2.50 per patient per day. To 
realize a fully developed program, 
a per capita per diem rate of $3.00 a day 
is desirable. 

Besides recommending the above 
figures for patient care, the state Med- 
ical and Psychiatric Societies and 
Public Charities Association urge an 
appropriation of $75,000,000 for new 
facilities. Even this amount will not 
be sufficient, but it should remind 
every state of the costliness of failing 
for years to maintain institutional 
property properly, to replace obsolete 
buildings and to plan for orderly ex- 
pansion. 


IN PLANNING FUTURE BUILD- 
INGS, a recent statement by Dr. Earl 
D. Bond, of the National Mental Health 
Foundation, and Dr. Frederick H. 
Allen, of the Public Charities Associa- 
tion, is worth careful study. They 
point out: 

“The higher recovery rate in Eng- 
land is definitely related to the fact 
that public mental hospitals average 
little over 1,000 beds, and this is also 
the size of many of our progressive 
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MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE U.S. 





ONE OUT OF 20 AMERICANS WILL BE A 





.PATIENT IN A MENTAL HOSPITAL, 





48 % OF U.S. HOSPITAL BEDS ARE IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Veterans’ Administration psychiatric 
ospitals.’ 

The desirable size for such a hospital 
is between 1,500 and 2,000 beds because 
huge institutions cannot care well for 
their patients. Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital has 6,000 patients with a capacity 
of 3,500 and Norristown State Hospital 
has 4,400 patients with a capacity of 
3,400! 

A research and training institute in 
the eastern part of the state has been 
needed for a long time. There is now 
an Administration bill in the Legisla- 
ture authorizing construction and op- 
eration of such an institute in Phila- 
lelphia. Control woud be vested in 
a 15-man board of trustlees consisting 

f the president, medical college dean 
ind psychiatric department chiefs of 
the city’s five leading medical schools. 

A companion measure is being intro- 
duced turning the Western Psychiatric 
Institute over to the University of 
Pittsburgh. It is obvious that respon- 
sible laymen want competent profes- 
sional men, not politicians, to admin- 
ister these great psychiatric centers, 


*" * * 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS advo- 
cated by the Public Charities Associa- 
tion are: 


1. A state program of education and ° 


counseling work in mental hygiene for 
preventive purposes. 

2. State-operated out-patient clinics 
for prevention, diagnosis and early 
treatment of mental illnesses should be 
increased. 

3. A program of psychiatric wards 
in general hospitals must be imple- 
mented effectively. This would enable 
people to obtain prompt treatment in 
the more favorable atmosphere of their 
home community. Grants large enough 
to help voluntary hospitals establish 
psychiatric wards, despite today’s high 
building costs, are needed. Usually only 
hospitals having medical schools have 
such wards in this state. 

4. An admission unit is needed in 
each State hospital to give patients 
early and concerted treatment. The 
state’s new building program has plan- 
ned for such units, which should utilize 
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GRAPHIC SYNDICATE 


the newer, faster-healing psychiatrig 
techniques. 

5. Psychiatric aides who are high 
school graduates should be recruited 
and given a course in the classroom and 
in the ward lasting one year. Thesa 
trained attendants should be assured of 
periodic pay increases and fair condi-« 
tions of tenure. This measure coule 
change more promptly the quality of 
patient care than almost any other 
single step. 

6. The basic wage for attendanig 
should be increased to not less than 
$175 a month. The present minimum 
wage is about $145 in Pennsylvania and 
$155 in New York. 

7. General improvements in the stand« 
ards of treatment and care are needed, 
including more personnel, special thers 
apists and social workers, more indi- 
vidualized treatments, improved nutri- 
tion. 

8. “Foster family” care should ba 
provided for the mildly ill or more able 
old people, under hospital supervision, 
Several states have already found this 
measure to be cheaper than housing 
the mentally’ ill in institutions, and to 
lead to faster rehabilitation under a 
more normal environment. 

As Dr. Hilding Bengs, Director of 
Pennsylvania’s Bureau of Mental 
Health, has declared: 

“We are riding a tide of public in- 
terest. To be sure, there remains a 
degree of ancient prejudice but there 
are now aggressive minorities calling 
for intelligent leadership. Lay and 
semi-professional organizations are 
working to mobilize public opinion, 
Welfare agencies, the courts, churches, 
schools, general hospitals, former 
mental hospital employees, relatives 
of patienis, even former mental pa- 
tients are voicing their inierest and 
feelings.” 

Dr. Bengs has also pointed out that 
publicity has made psychiatry so popu- 
lar that it may not be able to live up 
to the public’s expectations. However, 
if the program sponsored by? well-in- 
formed agencies is realized in this state 
within a decade, the present potentiali- 
ties of psychiatry will have ‘been at- 
tained through all state legislative, ad« 
ministrative and educational means. 





Science, Freedom and Peace} 


By Sidney Hook 


N an earlier issue we carried a report by Melvin J. Lasky on the 
world conference against dictatorship and war held recently in 


Paris. Professor Hook was one of three American delegates at 


that conference 


Professor Sidney 
New York University’s 
Philosophy 
uncompromising fighter for 


ganizers of Americans For 





ophy and politics. 


HE PATH TO ANY PEACE worth 
| having depends upon keeping the 
channels of free inquiry and com- 
munication open. The most menacing 
threat to free inquiry and creation 
comes from the interference of the 
state in the lives of the individual by 
the imposition of dogmas which would 
convert the common goods of humanity 
into the possession of a favored stat 
or class or party 


It was not so long ago that the mad 
nationalism of Hitler proclaimed that 
all science cculd be divided into th 
true German science and false Jewish 
science Scientist ike 
Stark proclaimed 


malism in national 


Lenard and 
“Jewi n I< i 
s;clence must b 
All professor 


denounced formalism in 


rejected by all means.” 
in Germany 
art and music. Karl Haushofer urged 
that “the cholarship of the 
people serv the leaders of the 
tional Socialist movement.” We know 
the awful result of this cultural 
barbarism 


vhole 


Today in the Soviet Union, and grad- 
ually in all other countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, similar obscurantist 
views are being imposed on all scien- 
The color of 
the intellectual straitjacket is different 
but not its cut. In a recent issue of 
the Soviet official journal, Problems 
of Philosophy, we read: 


tists, writers and artists 


“Marxism-Leninism shatters into 
bits the cosmopolitan fictions concern- 
ing supra-class, non-national, ‘uni- 
versal’ science, and definitely proves 
that science like all culture in mod- 
ern society, is national in form and 
class in content.” 


* * - 


SUCH A PROPOSITION 
strably fal Scien by 
ture ré 
eviden 
of sci 
bound: 


id 
tration of the scientific 
Soviet Union is the cold pogrom again 


geneticists on a question, which, how 
ever controversial, is a f 
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Internationally known 


democracy, he was one of the 


We present here the major part of a speech he 
delivered before the assembled delegates. 

Hook is chairman of 

Department of 


as an 


freedom and 

main or- 
Intellectual 
Freedom, which provided the only effective 
counter-demonstration to the Soviet-inspired 
Waldorf “peace” conference last March. He 
is also the author of many books on philos- 


scientists to decide, not politicians and 


policemen. 


The most serious consequence of the 
Soviet belief in national, class and 
party truths is that it makes the quest 
for objectivity, at the very outset, alto- 
gether impossible. In fact, objectivism, 
formalism, and internationalism—now 
called cosmopoitanism are regarded 
as the greatest heresies in the Soviet 
Union 


This attack 
of objective strikes a fatal 
at the prospects of international peace 
and understanding. For unless we can 
agree, no matter how roughly, upon 
the facts in any situation; unless w2 
can make some objective estimate of 
the consequences of any proposed 


policy, no intelligent resolution of 
Attempts to 


get working solutions are hard enough; 


problems can be made 


but if the whole idea of objective truth 
is scrapped, as official Soviet doctrine 
demands, then the danger is increased 
and what cannot be solved by reason- 
ing will be scttled by fighting. 


* + > 


WHAT EXPLAINS THIS Soviet at- 
tack on the preconditions of ele- 
mentary truth and the quest for a 
Behind it is the logic 
of power. Where the mind is enchained 
by the state, it is easier for the state 
to keep the bedy enchained. Where 


durable peace? 


f 


there is no freedom 
easier to prevent freedom ¢ ys 
movement, and to destroy the i 
freedom of choice necessary for < 
society. 

Karl Marx 


] re] , © alicy and 
development of capitalism and 


predicted that with 
nology, the worker would become 
appendage of the machine. If we make 
a sober survey of the world today, 
will find thet it is primarily in 
Soviet Union that the worker 
appendage of the machine—and ir 
sense. When factories 
from one part of the So. 
Union to another, workers ars 


most literal 


transferred 


herded together and their familie: 


after them. 


When new resources are found in 
remote places, workers are rounded up 
and dispatched at short notice to work 
them. In most other countries of the 
world, the worker is protected by free 
trade unions. In the Soviet Union, 
trade unions are creatures of the state, 
interested primarliy in increasing pro- 
duction, not in protecting the workers. 
The result is enslavement worse than 
the chattel slavery of old. Between 
Pravda and the MVD, mind and body 
are ruthlessly controlled. 


The plain truth is that in making 
industry matters for 
the police, Russia and its satellites are 
at war with the traditions of a free 
culture which have painfully survived 
other totalitarian threats. 


science, art ; 


It is sometimes said that the present 
world crisis is the result of conflict 
between two world powers—the Soviet 
Union and the United States. This js 
a dangerous error. The conflict is be- 
tween two world systems—between a 
society based on total error, and a so- 
ciety which, with all its imperfections, 
provides the possibility for criticis 
and for transformation of all social 
relationships along progressive lines. 
This struggle is not between capitalism 
and socialism (the Soviet regime is just 
as bitter hostile to socialist Britain as 
to the United States), but between a 
culture which permits the advance to- 
wards democratic socialism and one 
which is totalitarian. 

In enlisting ourselves in behalf of 


this struggle, we Americans for In- 
tellectual Freedom do not regard our- 


EX-CHANCELLOR HITLER 
“Not Socialism But Slavery” 


selves as partisans of American cap. 
italism, which many of us Strongly 
oppose, but as children of the Ame. 
ican Revolution, the French Reyoly. 
tion and the European Enlightenmen; 
The heritage which unites us aj] is 
threatened by an ideology which 
identifies the welfare of humanity 
vith the interests of one nation; jus. 
tice and prosperity in a nation with 
the totalitarian rule of one class; ang 
the rule of a class with the dictator. 
ship of a Politbureau and a secrqy 
police. 


IN THE STRUGGLE to resolve 
ssue, conventional terms like “righ; 
} 


and “left” are not reliable guides. The 


campaign of semantic corruption wa 





by the totalitarians shows that not al 
who call themselves socialists or demo. 
crats or pacifists are such. If the parti. 
sans of Stalin’s police state are leftists 
then I am no leftist! As a socialist, } 
have more in common with a demo 
crat who differs with me on economic 
questions but who believes in ciyj 
rights and a peaceful method of re. 
solving our economic differences, than 
with any professed socialist who would 
seize power by a minority coup, keep 
it by terror, and take orders from a 
foreign tyrant. Hitler and Stalin have 
written in fire over the skies of Europe 
Socialism 
litical democracy is not socialism but 
slavery. 


this message: 


without po- 


Because I am a sccialist and demo- 
crat I wish to prevent the outbreak 
of war which always imperils free- 
dom and destroys the human and 
material resources of the economy. 
And because I wish to diminish the 
possibilities of war and increase the 
the possibilities of peace, I personally 
support both the Marshall Plan and 
the Atlantic Pact. The first can help 
Europe achieve the social and in- 
dustrial reconstruction necessary for 
greater economic justice and lay the 
foundation for a united socialist Eu- 
rope. The second will prevent the 
expanding Soviet dictatorship from 
overrunning the West before Europe 
recovers and stabilizes itself in 4 
democratic, socialist economy. 

As an American, and therefore free 
to criticize his own government, I must 
confess that the American government 
in the past has made many error 
which have emboldened the Soviet 
regime t« hreaten the liberties 
Europe. During the war, it did n0 
plan properly for the freedom of Eu- 
It a epted Soviet 
assurances unfettered” 


elections with great naivete. Afte 


rope’ after the 


hostilities, it withdrew its forces from 
ntral Eur pe 
possible fot 

place te 


own terra! 


1 freer Ameri 


more democte™ 
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reporting history. The first is 
in terms of battles won and 
inct and the fall and rise of gov- 
ernments; the other is in terms of 
the discoveries of the mind. In 
every generation the mind of man 
reaches out to new length and 
never shrinks back to ‘its former 
dimensions. Fortunately, though 
man is mortal, his thoughts and 
ideas are immortal. Each genera- 
tion salvages the immorta : 
the preceding ones to creat 
steady progression of civilization. 


a ARE TWO WAYS of 


lity of 











Only 300 years ago man began seri- 
cusly to question himself about the 
nature of the physical world in which 
he lived. The 17th Century was char- 
acterized by the great intellectual rev- 
olution, the Age of Science. Men be 
came possessed with the idea that the 
physical universe was their concern—- 
that they could ask questions about 
natural phenomena without incurring 
the wrath of God. They became pos- 
sessed with the idea that there were 
physical laws they could fathom. Here 
indeed was the triumph of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton—men of ideas, men 
possessed by ideas. 

The 18th and 19th Centuries were 
characterized by new ideas that pos- 
sessed men—the idea that if there 
were physical laws of the universe 
that men could fathom and ask ques- 
tions about, then why not ask question 
about the nature of man-made society? 
With this questioning, the ideology of 
democracy came into being. 

. ¢ 

UNTIL THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
this ideology was on the offensive. The 
action against it was rear-guard, de- 
fensive, and uncertain. Democracy was 
the concept of today and tomorow. Men 





FAITH OF A DEMOCRAT 


By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 


everywhere heard of it and spoke of 
it and acted to achieve it. 

But in this generation democracy has 
been challenged by another ideology. 
In Italy, Germany and Russia the lead- 
ers talked of what they said was a “new 
order,’—something new and stream- 
lined. 





But what did we see when we ex- 
amined this “new order’? We found 
it wasn’t new at all. It was the old, 
old doctrine of authoritarianism, pushed 
with the force of guns and marching 
feet—nothing more than the ancient 
curse of “divine right” of the strong 
to rule the weak. 


Democracy met and conquered this 
old concept years ago in nearly every 
civilized nation of the world. Today, 
if we fully understand the power of 
our idea and its true meaning, we can 
easily maintain the eminence of the 
democratic faith that only yesterday 
spread from mind to mind and from 
heart to heart throughout the world. 


* ” * 


OF ALL PEOPLE who should un- 
derstand the immortality of the idea 
and the power of ideology, the Amer- 
ican people should be the first. Our idea 
of democracy was embodied in the 
Preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the words of our 
Constitution. It has as its philosophers 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, Tom Paine, Abraham 
Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt. These men all spoke of the 
same ideology; all were possessed of 
the same idea. They sought to free men 
from fear; to free them frem poverty; 
to free them from social and economic 
injustice, and from insecurity. : 


America has let loose upon this 
world the most powerful and dynamic 
political and social force in the history 
of man. It has its roots deep in the 
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OMETIMES it’s 


for the battles of the present. 
article, Senator Humphrey gives a con- 
cise summary of the historic creed of 
the present-day liberal —the faith of a 
democrat. 

Hubert H. Humphrey first attained 
national recognition when, as mayor of 
Minneapolis, he led the fight for a strong 
civil rights plank at the 
National Convention last summer. In 
the fall, he ousted Joseph Ball to be- 
come junior Senator from Minnesota. A 
leader of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion since its founding, he is now its 
national chairman. 
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leok around in history. 


Very :: 
often a look at some of the thrilling 
chapters of our past provides new faith 


In this 


Democratic 
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spiritual substance of Judeo-Christi- 
anity. It receives its political inspira- 
tion from the logic of the stoics, the 
compassion of the martyrs, the faith 
of the philosophers of natural law. 
We were among the first to present to 
the modern world a coherent political 
faith based upon the dignity of the 
individual, the equality and fraternity 
of mankind. We were among the first 
jo patiern a structure of government 
and a form of society in which the 
liberties of a people were guaranteed 
and opportunity was to be assured. 

Our call to freedom in 1776 upset the 
thrones of Europe and convulsed the 
It put into the hearts and 
breasts of the colonial people, the 
under-privileged and the subjected, the 
consuming desire of individual liberty. 
We never moved a battalion or a regi- 
ment on the continent of Europe in the 
1800’s, yet the idea of the Declaration 
of Independence produced the doctrine 
of the “Rights of Man” and broke the 
back of oppression and the power of 
kings. 


( 
continent. 


Today, too, the vital force in the 
world is the search for freedom. We 
see many manifestations of it: the rise 
of nationalism of the colonial peoples; 
the oppressed and the poverty stricken 
following the leadership of those who 
use the symbols of freedom, even 
though their purpose may be otherwise. 
We find economists and political philos- 
ophers talking in terms of abundance 
framework of individual 
freedom. Men are no longer just con- 
tent to talk of their security. They want 
security, and liberty. The humanitarian 
of this generation is one who under- 
stands the interdependence of these two 


principles—freedom and security. 


within the 


The great political 


and social exper- 








iments taking place in Europe—in the 
free of Europe—are but 

the spression of this idea of democ 
racy. Our groping and experimentation 


fo Congress, evolving such 


crams as the New Freedom and the 
New Deal, are but further expressions 
of a people with the desire to eman- 
fear, from in- 


security, and from oppression. 





pate themselves from 


* * * 

NO BETTER EXAMPLE of our 
maturing democracy can be found than 
u £ gx ae nd that all peo- 

f eve € “¢ ol or cree d, 

‘ te fu equal civil 

£ + i ou ae ( ratic 
{ } ne t leanse ou body 
nanlid 4 er, a Cri pom 
I at ¢ 
list f emocratic principles 
through discrimination and bigotry. The 


American people are acting to redeem 
their honor. In city after city—in state 


after state—human rights are being re- 
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affirmed and protected by law. The 
democratic spirit of the people now calls 
upon our national government to des- 
troy the last vestige of intolerance. 

Our maturing democracy calls for 
the recognition that all must be free 
from insecurity. All must be priv- 
ileged to enjoy the opportunity of 
gcod health, of productive work, of 
education, of adequate housing, and 
of decent living conditions. 

This is democracy’s answer to the 
fraud of dictatorship. 

To be sure our generation lives in 
a world of which part has lost its mind. 
We have the faith and conviction, how- 
ever, that the forces of creative thought, 
of education, and of civilization will, as 
they have through the ages, survive the 
obstacles. Future generations will look 
at the period in which we live as 
merely one of a moral crisis. It will 
record, however, that we survived that 
crisis and moved forward to the greater 
fulfillment of the idea of freedom. Yes, 
despite a generation terrified by con- 
centration camps, dictatorship, and 
world war—in the perspective of Time 
the achievements of the first half of 
the 20th Century will outweigh the 
tragedy and the suffering. 

+ * * 

OUT OF EVERY bitter experience 
of history, out of every tragedy—man 
Jearns in his sorrow. And out of the 
sacrifice of two world wars we again 
come back to the immortal idea—of the 
oneness of man—of his essential unity. 
It was out of this conviction and out 
of recognition of this eternal truth that 
mortal man, with all his limitations, his 
prejudices and inabilties, created the 


nited Nations. 


fankind from the very beginning has 


t a society in which he can live in 

e and security, and has groped his 
way. That society is only obtainable 
1e principle of government by 

the consent of the governed, rule by 


.ajority, and respect for minority rights 











fi ngrained in the social fabric 
of al ns. 

The United Nations is a summarized 
f ession of the desire of mankind to 
live in a world of law and order. 

History has always demonstrated that 

a long struggle and is not something 


that can be accomplished immediately. 


These are long-run aims of a people of 
e! ratic faith for a type of world 
government based upon law, in which 

ividual rights are preserved, and 






is room for a diversity of 
This is our objective—a world 
of free and equal men, who will in 
their freedom create and secure just and 
enduring peace. 
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Utopian Nightmare 


VINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 
Company. 314 pp. $3.00. 


By George Orwell. 


Harcourt, Brace and 


Reviewed by DANIEL BELL 
HEN THOMAS MORE IN 1516 described an imaginary island, he 


called it Utopia, which in Greek mgans, literally, “nowhere.” 


The 


frightening aspect of George Orwell’s imaginary world is that it 


in and around us. 


Nineteen Eighty-Four pictures life thirty years hence under Ingsoc 


a unit of Oceania, one of three super-states in a per- 
Ingsoc life is dingy, but #f drabness were 


the only constituent element of Orwell’s museum of horror, the novel and 


even Ingsoc life would be 


i 
l 


C 
( 
t 


( 


bearable 


ng, gripping spectacle is the 

ike a fingernail drawn ceaselessly 
stripped of the last shreds of 

‘old, distasteful, jerky moment of 
‘opulation, performed because ar- 
ificial methods are not yet suffi- 
iently perfect to reproduce the 


species, and where fear and anx- 
iety are the daily staple of life 
not as in the concentration camps 


t 
} 
I 


{ 


but 
stimuli of 


1 dull and inured feai 


he corrosive 


under 
hate, a 
1igh-tension, twitching exhaustion 
from which dreams and even sleep 
ffer no escape 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR is the 


tory of Winston Smith, a member of 
ihe outer Party and his downfall 
which started at the moment doubt 
first crossed his mind. Smith works in 
Minitrue, the Ministry of Truth; he 
correct past record hen the present 
fails to beat t part predict ri 
punge the name of en » | 
been “vapor! | nd writ ticle 
in Newspeak, the official languag« f 
Oceania (which ha t disp t 
vernacular but is used fo Il ¢ u 
ments) 

Smith t ire central t 
state for the party logan i Who 
controls tl past, controls tl future 
and who controls the present, control 
the past.” 

Ingesoc’ Newspeak l lesigned to 
express the life of Oceania in its most 
fitting way and to make all othe: 
modes of thought impossible. It doe 


so through words like artsem (artificial 


insemination), Minitrue and Minipax 
(the ministry of peace), and in its 
most subtle form in words like crime- 
stop (halting one’s expression just be- 
fore it becomes dangerous) and the 
most basic concept ot Newspeak 
doublethink (the ability to accept two 
contradictory expressions at the same 


time as true). 

Only members of the Inner Party 
are fully ( ipable of doublethink;: the 
larger group, in the Outer Party, are 
not always capable of such nuance 


and rarely master the full technique. 


The proles, eighty-five percent of the 
population, are incapable of any 
thought 

All groups, however, are capable of 


hate, which is constantly 
either by the spectacle of n hang- 
public square or by the 


ings in the 
image of Emanuel 





Daniel Bell was formerly managing 
editor of The New Leader and an in- 
structor in social science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is now an 


associate editor of Fortune. 
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community, 


What makes it a shuddering, sicken- 
remorseless piling on of detail upon detail, 
across a blackboard, of a human society 


where een the sexual act is a 
* 

oatee-be 

tion. The fear 

of Goldstein is 


ded betrayer of the revolu- 
created by the 


whe hey 2 
only by 21g 


threats 


overcome 


Brother, whose kindly black-mustach- 
ioed face appears on the screens to 
fface tl ranting, threatening Gold- 
tein 


THE SEED OF DOUBT is present in 
Winston Smith, nevertheless. Whether 
it is a primal urge of curiosity or an 
accident of fate is 
The seed burgeons meets 
Julia, whose is strong enough 
to break the bounds of 


never entirely clear. 
when . he 
sex urge 


puritanism or- 


dained by the party. With her simple 
instincts, Julia understands the party’s 
motivations most clearly: 


“When you make love you're using 
up energy: and afterwards you feel 
happy and don’t give a damn for 
anything. They can’t bear you to 
feel like that. They want you to be 
bursting with energy all the time. 
All this marching up and down and 
cheering and waving flags is simply 
sex gone sour.” 


Winston eye are opened to the 
technique of manipulation and the 
party’s purposes by O’Brien, a member 
ff the Inner Party. O’Brien give 
Winston a copy of Goldstein’s “book,” 
vhich reveals the secret history of the 
party. This document, presumably the 
most forthright statement of Orwell’s 
own credo, is a projection of James 


Burnham’s Managerial Revolution. 

In the however, Winston is 
betrayed by O’Brien, 
is one of the heads of thoughtpol. In 


end, 
who in reality 
a chapter unmatched in recent litera- 
unrelenting description of 
torture, Winston 
himself. He not only 
confesses but finally love 
the party and Big Brother. 
* * * 
THE SHRINKIN GAP between 


imagination and reality is what height- 


ture for its 
and be- 


and 


inquisition 
trays Julia 
comes to 


ens one’s sense of fear in reading Or- 
well. Apparently there is nothing too 
extreme (either technically or psycho- 
logically) for the mind to contrive out 
of fantasy, that 
today. 

The week Orwell’s novel was pub- 
lished the Times 
rival to “model 
a new 


is not already present 


reported a 
English,” 
“with sen- 


Sunday 
newspeak: 
universal language 


tences having one word order and no 
idioms, with words having one meaning, 
one pronunciation, one spelling and one 
form and with letters having one sound 
A University of Wash- 


saw the 


and one shape.” 


ngton sociologist who need 


for a law-abiding language devised it. 


Oceania controls its populace through 
telescreen, which voice and 
images into a room but 
allows those at the station controls to 
peer into the room at the same time. 
Yet Factory Management an@ Main- 
tenance recently reported the develop- 
ment of Vericom, a television scanning 
device which allows a plant manager 
to watch hi: and see who 
is shirking and who is working. 


brings 


video also 


workroom 


IN THE LITANY OF DESPAIR, how- 
ever, we still have not reached the point 
of no return. Winston breaks and sub- 
mits what is the that 
we all may not similarly submit when 
first the 
submits be- 


and guarantee 


the shadow engulfs us? At 
Winston 
cause he cannot hold out against the in- 


“outer, man” in 


genious and fiendish pain devices that 
cause him to 


“confess.” The “inner 
man,” the secret voice of “self,” still 
holds true, but that is not safe either. 


In a slip of the tongue; in a glance and 
in a dream it betrays Winston and he 
is brought face to face with the ultimate 
of torture—the most dreaded thing in 
the world and perhaps the secret of 
all “confessions.” 
What is it? No 


general idea. 


device. No 
It varies from indiviudal 
to individual. It is that which a man 
more than other thing in 
the world. It way of 
form of 


single 


fears any 


may be a dying 


or a abasement; it may be a 


secret shame or a secret longing; ex- 
posure to.it, however, is what he can- 
not face and must deny. In the 


of Winston Smith, it was 


case 


a fear of rats. 


His torturers fitted over his face a cage- 
like mask in which were two scabrous 
ats. At a signal the door between cage 
and face is dropped, leaving the rats 
free to leap. And out of his primal 


dread Winston, to save his life, betrays 
Julia and his “self.” 

One last horror still remains, which 
is no less hightening for being meta- 
physical than real; for Orwell, actually, 
is not writing a tract on politics but a 
treatise on human nature. The secret of 
the inner party is that for the first time 
in human history, it has mastered the 
usage of pure power. 

Once the secret of pure power is 
learned, Orwell suggests, the human 
being becomes completely malleable. 
And in that submission, the small flick- 
flame the 
ability of detachment which distingu- 
ishes men from other animals becomes 
extinguished. 


ering of self-consciousness, 


Ultimately Winston submits because 
he feels helpless before O’Brien. In that 
helplessness and out of that fear arises 
a surging emotion he calls love. Be- 
tween the executioner and the victim, 
Camus once wrote, is the most intimate 
bond. In the end, Winston wants to 
obey O’Brien, and that is the point of 
no return. 


IS THIS OUR WORLD-TO-BE? Is 
this Socialism? Many will protest that 
Orwell has written an effective picture 
of totalitarianism, but not democratic 
Sccialism. But other than our protesta- 
tions of sincerity and intentions of de- 
what concrete dikes are we 
erecting against the rising flood-tide of 
horror? 


Orwell is 


cency, 


writing a morality play 


eunasstansannsnunt 


ee a 
11 ANNA Net eR dene eas ; 





which preaches the absolute truth thet 
man is an end in himself. But while 
we may live always in quest of fing 
judgment, we do exist in the here and 
now. Consequently our need is of some 
empirical judgments that can state with 
some certainty the consequences of an 
action. Is, for example, 

the British Labor governn 
freeze the imposition of 
controls whose consequence is the ae- 


nts 7 on 
ntration and 


the action of 
lent in creat. 
ing a wage 
celeration of power con 
the total state? Or is th 


creation ofa 





central intelligence agency in the U.S, 

voted recently by Conger: with the 
power to plant agent 1 every volun- 
tary association in the country, inely 
ing trade unions, another step tows 
that end? Are not 1 rre 
steps, and hence, the danger that 
are being warned ; nst 

What are the safe Is. ¢ th 
checks? Tradition? Intelligent citizen. 


ship? Democratic awareness? Participa- 


tion? Are these enough when power 
is at stake? Professor Harold Lasswell 
in his book Power Persnolaity, 
has proposed a National Personal 


Assessment Board, : ocratic -elite 
of skill, to devise and minister per- 
tests that would 


sonality weed out 


those obsessed with power. And Dr, 
Cc. S. Bluemel, a psychiatrist, in his 
War, Politics and Insanity would 


ight to universit 
ored in 
had been cer- 


limit the 
graduates 


suffrage 
who had 


social sciences and whi 




















tified as free of personalit 
by the faculty At this p 
itself teeters on the 
sessive fear arises and as the prophet 
Micah conclude in Morton Wishe 
grad’s fable of the Thief d the Hang- 
man, “when society pl the hangman, 
who is the hans I an. 
What then is the er? Pe 
the first, halting step the admi 
that there are no defi answers é 
a radical suspicion of uch clai 
The second, the recognition of an al- 
cient . insight, restated in modern 
times by Tillich, Bub nd other re 
ligious humanists, that the hum 
condition is limited because the ego ® 


a form of power and that every huma 
relationship, particularly the most i 
timate, inflicts pain and tension, Up” 
each other. And finally, that any sou 
has to be tested pragmaticaly 


action 
(in Dewey’s use of the word) by 
minimal infringement on the caret 


defined set of values hich 





out man as the measure of 
things. 
Such a program runs the calle 


possibly of being col 
appealing for those wh 
right reproach to the 
them with foreboding 
fate. Yet we cannot live the prime 








martyrdom demanded b: 
or the withdrawal fron 

templated by Schelling or the : 
listic despair of their twentieth 


he times col 
nile 


tury existentialist su rs. One 5@ 
to live in the world, and accept te 
all its frightening impli ations. Os 
has to live conscious] id self-co™ 
sciously, in the involvement and # 
the alienation, in the : 





the questioning, in the |] 
critical appraisal. Without 


sistent double image 


best we can live in paradox. 
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desert, 


hat Ballow any great foreign power to 
ontrol the strategic hub where 
the three continents of the old 
me world join. Britain was concerned 
th Bsbout the stability of the region 
ond afraid lest a vacuum might 
. Pinvite other extraneous forces to 
ssume control and use the Middle 
a- Prast as a springboard for further 





",. expansion, in repetition of the dar- 


1.§, Bing plans of Alexander the Great 


the nd of Napo! 


T 


It was onl cent years that this 
‘san to include also 
sits found in that 


gion. The the oil represents the 





ly great natural resource, while on 

» whole the Middle East has little 

tility or wealth to offer. British in- 

zen. Bterest in the region is now exactly one 
cipa- Mhundred and fifty years old. It began 
expedition to the East. 


we th Napoleon's 


American interest is infinitely 
younger. It started during and after 
World War II, running entirely parallel 


to British interest, and centering like 















” Bi the latter around strategy and oil. In 
: ow ite of this recent conection, the 
i Dr. BMiddle East has become one of the most 
at iportant concerns of United States 
me ecurity, The dramatic change in Amer- 
Ts an foreign policy, inaugurated by Pre- 
ee ident Truman’s “doctrine” in March 


1947, expressed itself not in regard to 
ine Far East or Europe but first with 
gard to the Middle East. Yet studies 
{the Middle East written by Amer- 
ims with the intent of informing a 
ager public of the realities of the situ- 
“on, are still extremely rare. There- 
¢, the book by Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
10 knows the Middle East well from 
ars of residence, travel and interest. 
Will be highly we 











leome. 


THOUGH MR. ROOSEVEET is a 
"aimed historian, thy 
therthe inforn 
unts of the be 
Like their 


book resembles 
ial and anecdotie ac- 
t American journalists. 
1 reportage, the present 
ork Is on the whole authoritative and 
& iounded. Life 








among the Arabs, 


| th its Strange contrasts of the most 
sy “ern machines side by side with an- 
“ a -— custo unchanged since the 
pt Res of Abrah lends itself easily to 
set “resting Writing. If one adds to it the 
ak Nent cross- 


irrents of nationalist 
nperial interests, it 

esee that a well writ 
ubject will be full of 
ous incident. Mr. Roosevelt has 
“A of these opportunities. 
Na written lively book for the 


7 Ditions and 
' difficult t; 
1 Ook on th 


ae broad y 


“Neral reade: 
But the boo! . . 
DOC its very serious 





lieations It 
End critical 1 ind 
‘the weakness, 


liddle Eastern 


written with an open 
ind it frankly reveals 





and the shakiness of 
ociety. 
© adh critical words in this 
fin 00 I make no apology for 
siting * Roosevelt writes. “Words 
= uthfully between friends 
* & should be, the best proof of 
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| Middle East Realities 


4RABS, OIL AND HISTORY. The Story of the Middle East. By Kermit 
271 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by HANS KOHN 


N THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS British explorers have given us many 
| highly informative books on the Arabs. The Islamic world, and es- 
pecially the ar:cxent and well-preserved way of life of the Arabs in the 
on the fields and in the crowded cities of the mysterious East, has 
fascinated Many English minds. This interest, prior to all political con- 
siderations, was certainly reinforced by Britain’s determination not to 





friendship, even though for a time 
they may be hard to take.” 


Mr. Roosevelt rightly warns that “we 
must stop thinking foreign policy in 
terms of clichés which spring from our 
own lives and not from the lives of the 
people with whom we must reasonably 
and realistically deal.” This is a position 
which is true not only of the Middle 
East but also of all regions in which 
democracy has not become an ingrained 
political habit. 


“When, anywhere outside that 
area, someone urges you to support 
the ‘democratic’ forces, examine him 
closely. Either he is very sloppy in 
his choice of words, or he does not 
know what he’s talking about, or he’s 
trying to fool you.” 


Readers of this book will gain a much 
better understanding of the realities 
of the Middle East and of its urgent 
need for social reform and for the 
growth of a responsible élite. There is 
a great opportunity for building a 
healthier social order in the Arab lands 
and in Iran. Mr. Roosevelt is convinced 
that “the Anglo-American team, if it 
can work as a team, has the ability and 
the resources, and should have the in- 
centive, to do the job.” 
















ENGEANCE 


famous reporter toured Germany last fall and 
asked some blunt questions about what she saw. 
Her answers, just published, will shock every reader 
into demanding either proved refutation or complete 
expjanation by our government officials. Remem- 
ber, Germany's problems are only as far away as the 
possibility of a third world war and as close to you as 
your pocket-book—you as a taxpayer are footing the 
bills for government blundering. 


At all bookstores, 
320 pages, $3.50 


iy THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Southward, Hol! 


NEW WORLDS EMERGING. By Earl Parker Hanson. Duell, Sloan & 


Pearce. 373 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ANATOLE SHUB 


- AVE WE RUN OUT OF FRONTIERS? Are we doomed by our 
prolific procreation and the earth’s exhaustion? Must we tighten 
our chastity belts and piously plant alfalfa to survive? 

To these questions Fairfield Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet and Wil- 
liam Vogt’s The Road to Survival recently replied with a discouraging 


“ves.” Now here is Earl Parker Hanson 


upsetter of fanfared taboos, to hold 
out a courageous message of hope 
for those prematurely cowed by 
neo-Malthusian seers and _ just 
plain pessimists. 

Hanson takes as his text Robert 
Thorne’s dictum (1527 vintage): “There 
is no land uninhabitable, nor sea un- 
navigable.” From there he moves, in 
373 well nigh fascinating pages of de- 
termined and pungent prose, to de- 
molish a host of contemporary notions 
about the tropical and polar regions. 

For the development of these areas 
(perhaps through Truman’s Point Four), 
says Hanson, is as inevitable and nec- 
essary as the great ages of exploration 
and colonization were in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


MANY MODERN MYTHS itk Hanson 
—old-fashioned colonialism, new-fan- 
gled Malthusianism, immemorialized 
racism—but nothing irks him more 
than the climactic determinism of Ells- 
worth Huntington. The key to Hanson’s 
book is perhaps this phrase: 

”. .. what men of one race have 
accomplished by way of adapting 
themselves to any one climate, men 
of other races—and especially of the 
supposedly ‘superior’ race—can also 
learn to do.” 

Decrying “mental walls” that hem 
exploration till a crisis arrives, he says 








, veteran explorer, geographer and 


of the supposedly unlivable Amazon 
valley: 

“Those who have in the past con- 
demned the entire region on the 
strength of the woods they saw from 
river steamers while traveling from 
city to city and collecting barroom 
gossip to put into books, are like 
some hypothetical early explorer in 
North America who might have 
taken one horrified look at Louisi- 
ana’s mangroves, or Florida’s Great 
Cypress Swamp, and concluded there- 
from that the entire area of the 
United States was unfit for consid- 
eration by civilization.” 

From the Amazon Hanson moves to 
Puerto Rico, Liberia, Africa, Iceland, 
the Polar Sea, the Arctic and Alaska— 
showing in each area the possibilities 
for creative effort and economic de- 
velopment. In many instances, his as- 
sertions are startling. In some, they 
are downright sarcastic: 

“Huntington believed that the trop- 
ics are held back by the fact... 
that native women often go bare 
from the waist up and so prevent 
white men from keeping their minds 
on their work. However, he probably 
never studied anatomy in West Africa 
and he wrote several years before 
the sensational popularity of the 
wired bra proved that nature is more 
effective with a lift and some con- 
cealment.” 

Hanson believes in capitalism (he 
uses the mealy-mouthed euphemism 
“free enterprise” only in derision) but 
it is about as enlightened a capitalism 
as you'll see preached hereabouts: 

“A militant labor movement is an in- 
separable part of capitalism ... The 
cooperative movement, social legisla- 
tion, free clinics for workers, and now 
even government-ownership of certain 
industries — as in Latin America and 
Africa— are being used, not to ruin 
capitalism but to strengthen it. ... In 
doing away with colonialism today, 
capitalism is only purging itself of an- 
other institution that it inherited—like 
the scientific concept of the burning, 
debilitating tropics—from ancient 
Greece and medieval Europe.” 

This straightforward, clear-thinking 
attitude persists as he takes a parting 
pot-shot at Vogt, who preaches large- 
scale conservation and larger-scale 
birth control: 

“The means: for conservation on a 
large scale ... can only be supported 
by energetic economic development, 

. To proclaim a numerical limit of 
the world’s arable lands, while decry- 
ing the technical advances with which 
that limit can be stretched by many 
millions of acres, is to turn one’s back 
on reality. Even birth control ... 
can be accomplished only by raising 
standards of living through industriali- 
zation. Not only do people need money 
for buying contraceptives, but they 
need many children for cheap labor so 
long as they live in poverty and 
degradation.” 

Somehow this stimulating bock has 
not received the attention from the 
plusher magazines that went to doom- 
boys Osborn dnd Vogt. But for all our 
liberals—tired of being against various 
forms of brutality for so long, and 
hankering for something bold, con- 
structive, and thrilling to be for—Earl 
Parker Hanson’s call for a new eco- 
nomic renaissance is a “must.” 
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Aims of the Institute 


“‘ OURTEEN years have passed since the in- 

k ception of the Tamiment Social and Eco- 
nomic Institute annual conference. The | 

topics discussed at those yearly meetings are 
virtually a capsule history of the momentous days 
behind us. Beginning with the domestic scene, 
the conferences broadened in scope to include 
such world issues as: “The Totalitarian Threat 
to Civilization,” in 1939; “War on the Home 
Front.” in 1942. In 1946 “Road to Industrial 
Peace,” and last year we turned our attention to 
“An American Program for World Peace in the 
Present Crisis.” 


- HALLENGES to American Culture” is the 
theme of this year’s Conference. In pre- 
senting for discussion this decisive issue, 

the sponsors of the Conference make every claim 
to objectivity in the free exchange of ideas. How- 
ever, we abhor dishonesty and disloyalty mas- 
querading behind a cultural cloak. This Confer- 
ence is frankly intended as an antidote to the 
anti-democratic poison spread by those intel- 
lectual quislings who pretend to preach “peace” 
and in reality preach appeastment. They magnify 
our cultural and social shortcomings. They suspect 
our foreign policy while they either blindly or 
blandly support the aggressive gestures of that 
cultural wasteland—Soviet Russia, where, accord- 
ing to Bertrand Russell, the intellect is enslaved. 
“Where the subjectio nof philosophers, scientists. 
economists, and artists to the authority of -ua- 
educated politicians is utterly intolerable and 
fatal to mental progress Russia is reverting to 
medieval darkness and is intellectually retro- 
grade. What happened to biologists is about to 
happen to physicists. Philosophers have long since 
been confined to a strict and arid orthodoxy. The 
success of Communism means the death of free 
thought.” 


HE constant purpose of the Taminent Insti- 

“T tate is the fosucing of critical attention on 

" matters of social, economic and cultural im- 

portance, seeking always to provoke thought and 

provide information on which popular judgment 
is to rest. 








Fifteenth Annual 


CONFERENCE 


Tamiment Social and Economic Institute 
June 23, 24, 25, 26, 1949 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN CULTURE 


PROGRAM: 
First Session, Thursday Evening, June 23rd: 


“Ideological Imperialism’s Threat to 
Intellectual Freedom” 


Speakers: MILTON R. KONVITZ, Professor, Cornell University. 
ALGERNON LEE, President, Rand School Social Science. 
PAUL ZUCKER, Professor of Art, Cooper Union, New York. 


Second Session, Friday Evening, June 24th: 


“Mass Medfa, Mass Culture and Censorship” 
Speakers: GRANVILLE HICKS, Author of “Small Town,” 
“The Great Tradition.” ’ ¢ 


CHARLES W. THAYER, Chief, International Broadcasting Divi- 
sion, Department of State ("Voice of America”). 
LOUIS WALDMAN, Author, “Labor Lawyer.” 


Third Session, Saturday Morning, June 25th: 


“Kremlin Regimentation or the American Way” 
Speakers: LEO CHERNE, Research Institute of America. 
NICOLAS NABIKOV, Composer, Music Critic. 


Fourth Session, Sunday Morning, June 26th: 
“Meetin gthe Challenge: A Free American Culture” 


MAURICE F. NEUFELD, Professor, Cornefl University. 


Speakers: HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, Congressman, New York. 
LOUIS SIMON, Executive Secretary, Actor’s Equity Association. 


LOUIS WALDMAN, Moderator. 
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TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN RATES 
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CONFERENCE | 


Subject: } es 
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“ UESTS of the Confer 
ence at Taminent will 
enjoy all of the camp 

facilities at the same rates 
quoted vacationists. 


The sessions will be held in 
the beautiful Taminent Play- 
house or el fresco if the 
weather permits. 


Subject: 


There will be ample time be 
tween the sessions for use of 
all the facilities for recreation 
and sports—including tennis 
9 hole golf course, basketball. 
handball, ping-pong, a mile of 
lake for canoeing and swim 
ming, dancing to a top flight 
orchestra, movies and a varr 
ety show Saturday night. 


Subject: 


Subject: Labor delegations, students 


civic and cultural groups are 
cordially invited. 


For Rates and Reservations 


TAMIMENT 


7 East 15th Street, 
New York 13, N. Y- 
Tel.: Algonquim 4-344! 
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St. James Theatre. Cys 
— Fe set ot Lena Bing Crosby, 
| Barry Fitzgerald, 


fllen Carroll, recently in, “Song 
of Norway,” is busy now in radio 
and television work. Miss Carroll 
was quest star of the Market 
Melodies program Friday over 
WJZ television. She is also con- 
sidering offers from various other 
ndio and television shows, and 
iscurrently appearing at some of 
the top summer camps of the 
couniry. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadiu 
Amsterdam Ave., 
MONDAY. JUNE 27, at 8:30 
FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Violin Soloist: 
Piano Soloist: 
THURSDAY, ‘JUNE 30, at 8:30 
FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
Soloist: 
Singing Wagner and Popular Songs 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, at 8:30 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, 


Violin Soloist: 
Prices (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2, 
Stadium Box Office. 
ADirondack 4-5800-1-2. 


Deadline” 
Donna Reed. 
136th to 138th Sts. a een 


PARAMOUNT PLANS 7 
BUSY SEASON 


1 | With “Sorrowful Jones” 
i | the year’s top business 
settled for an 
| extended engagement, 
| Director Bob Weitman has booked 
screen attractions at that theatre 
through Thanksgiving. 
Scheduled to follow 
“The 


and 


Great Gatsby” 
with Alan Ladd, Betty 
Macdonald Carey, Ruth Hussey, | 
Barry Sullivan and Howard Da 
succession 
a Hal Wallis pro- 
Burt 
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major, Eugene 


will come! seph Fuchs, soloist. 
| Reiner, conductor: 
Roman Carnival,” 
Stuff (1st time at the 
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time at the 
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Rains, Co- 
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with Betty 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 


Second Week of 32nd Season. 
All Concerts Begin at 8:30 p. 

Monday evening, June 27 (in| 
ease of rain this program is post- | 
poned until the next clear night. | 
Soloists: | 

Joseph | 
All-Beethoven 
prograrh: “Leonore” Overture No. | 
Piano Concerto No. 4 
Istomin, 
Violin Concerto in D major, 


| Eugene Istomin, pianist; 


in G 


soloist; 


Tuesday evening, June 28. Fritz 
Overture, 
Berlioz; Swing 
Stadium), 
The Seine at Night (ist 
Stadium), 
Thomson; The Sorcerer’s Appren- 


“The 


Virgil 


Johann 


| At Brooklyn Paramount 
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John Lund, Diana| tice, Dukas; Symphony No. 5 in Michele Morgan ma scene from 
Dean Martin} E minor, Tchaikovsky. Andre Gide's Symphonie 
“Song of Sur- Wednesday evening | __Pastorale" 
Wanda Hendrix, | Fritz Reiner, conductor. Hortense 
Monath, pianist, soloist: “Italian” | Strauss (in commemoration of the 
Morning” with; Symphony No. 4 in A major,! 50th annversary of the death of 
Ann Blyth and| Mendelssohn; Piano Concerto in the composer; June 3, 1899): 
and “Chicago; A major (K. 488), Hortense Mo-! Waltz, “Vienna Life”! Treasure 
Alan Ladd and} nath, soloist, Mozart. Second half} Waltz; Waltz, “Southern Roses”; 


Overture to “Die Fledermaus”. 
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1, Book by 
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(Continued from Page Four) 
ar debate. The secret—if it is a secret 
~% Colonel Baraiktaris’ method is 
imple: A living community is estab- 
“shed and—like every genuine com- 
"unity—it is a home which possesses 
meat reserves of spirit and devotion. 
THE MEN LEARN and practice dif- 
ferent crafts. They have built two 
tlurches, a hospital, messroom, theater 
id canteen (w here they buy cigarets 
@d wine at low prices). They have 
‘ampleted a large model of the Parthe- 
“8 Which is now being exhibited in 
They usually perform two 
Dlays weekly—Sophocles’ Antigone is 








a 





" 








: favorite. Each camp has its own 
- In general, they are made aware 
ir country’s ancient greatness. 

men are allowed to go home on 


25, 1949 





Greeks Reform Communists 


leave. Not one, so far, has failed to 
return or has overstayed his leave. 
They have their own radio station. 


They can listen in to the Communist 
station, Eleftheri Ellada, which is lo- 
cated in Yugoslavia, and they have 
even received issues of the illegal Com- 
munist newspaper Rizospastis. They 
are much intrigued by accounts of 
their “Island of Death” purveyed by 
these party organs. 

Perhaps a tenth of the recruits cling 
to their Communists convictions. About 
70 percent become patriotic Greeks. 
Greeks. Just before I left the island, 
the men crowded around and shouted, 
“Opla theleme, opla theleme 
which means, “We want weapons”— 
weapons with which to fight the Com- 
munists. 


When the men have completed their 


training they are drafted for the front 
in units that retain the identity and the 
spirit of Makronesos. These units have 
fought with great valor at Khalan- 
dritsa, Grammos and elsewhere. Many 
of the men have been decorated. 

* * * 

STRONG AND OBDURATE as the 
spirit of Communism is, the spirit of 
piety and patriotism in Greece is 
stronger. If this were not so, the work 
of re-education would fail — or would, 
at best, engender an ephemeral loyalty 
which would eventually break under 
the stress of modern living. The chil- 
dren at Paedopolis and Leros, and the 
adults at Makronésos, find there a pur- 
pose in life, a common loyalty, and a 
home. By becoming members of these 
communities they are brought back to 
the greater community which is Greece. 

Such, then, are the beginnings of the 
reformation taking place in Greece. 
Small as these beginnings are, they are 
significant, for they contain lessons of 


value especially to those countries 
today under the Communist iron heel 
which will, one day, be liberated. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 
New Jersey: A new monthly publi- 
cation, to be known as the New Jersey 
Social Democrat, will be in the mail 
this weekend. A banquet and outing to 
a New Jersey Camp on October 9th 
is arranged to finance this project. 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom,” forum, Tuesday, 
June 28, 9 p. m. Speaker, Rose Schnei- 
derman. Topic: “Forty years of Service 
to the Labor Movement.” Moderator, 
Algernon Lee. .. . City Central Com- 
mittee, meets Wednesday, July 6th, 
8:30 p. m. at 7 East 15th Street. ... 
Branch One, Bronx, Morris Weingarten, 
one of its devoted members died last 
week. 
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Truman Wins Again 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION yf Real 


Estate Boards made a ba mistake by 
entering into debate with President Tru- 
man over his letter explaini the f 
housing bill, H.R. 4009. Anyone who reads t 
NAREB reply will ee tha the ( ff 
very pool! second 
The President had iven, i 1 letter t 
Speaker Rayburn, a careful analysis of the bill 
H.R. 4009 has four main features: slum-clear- 
4 hal + 


ance; community housing projects; | 
farmers for construction of better buildings, 
and appropriations to set up a building re- 
search bureau. The President conscientious] 
explained how these provisions wlll 
with local effort The fact that a good deal 
the money is to be lent, 
means that actual expenditures will be | 
than they seem 

The solid-looking part of the answer of the 
Real Estate Board is a computation by a firm 
of public accountants setting the figure 
more than $19,000,000,000 as the ultimate cost 
authorized by the bill. Nothing is given but the 
round, final figure. No account is taken of 
> 40 vears 
that the bill is to run, or of that portion of 


future modifications during the 30 


federal money to be lent rather than sinited 
a * ~*~ 

THE FATAL WEAKNESS of the real estate 

lobby’s case is revealed by the amount of space 

A large 

part of this space is devoted to a quotation 


given to the childish ery of “socialism.” 


from Charles Abrams, the housing expert. Mr. 
Abrams promptly countered by saying that the 
chief lobbyist, “by carefully pruning out the 
modifying clauses and a few relevant sentences, 
has achieved the literary miracle of having an 
author say precisely what he did not say.” Any 
Congressman whe reads the NAREB argument 
and then votes against H.R. 4009 must have 
some motive outside the realm of logic or of 
public welfare. 
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-—Where the News Ends 


| 
| 
| 


| Passage to Europe 





7 HEN THIS COLUMN APPEARS, bar- 
W rin pcr age ae accidents, I shall be 
‘itain will be the first lap 
iree-m ‘ip which will take me to 
most of the countries of Western Europe and 
to Germany. 

Three years ago I visited Europe for the first 
time since shortly after the French collapse in 
1940. The trip to Europe in 
1946 carried with it a sense 
of exploration, of discovering 
a lost continent. There were 
scores of questions about the 
effect of the war to which 
one could hope to find an- 
swers only on the spot. 

Going to Europe in 1949 
does not, perhaps, promise 
* so many discoveries. One 
oi the impression that, partly because of the 
working of natural forces of recovery, partly 
because of ERP, the economic situation has im- 
proved and the political situation has become 
more stable. 











Still, every country has its story and I 
sure I will find the three months which I must 
parcel out among eight countries far too short. 
The Labor party had only completed its first 
year in power in 1946. Now it has behind it four 
years of governing in a testing period of recon- 
struction. It has nationalized coal mines and 
railways, gas and electricity, inland transport, 
and enterprises of lesser importance. It has put 


into effect one of the most ambitious social wel- 
fare schemes: medical aid to the whole popula- 
tion paid for by insurance contributions and 
government subsidies 


What is the overall balance-sheet? How are 





\ us Classes of the British people feeling as 
the time approaches for a new general election? 
H is Labor party policy shaping up on the 
internal and international fronts? 
4 a *¥ 
SSTERN GERMANY, norass of terrible 
misery, despair and stagnation in 1946, has ob- 
viously improved substantially, although from 
a very low level. There is much to study in the 
new constitution for Western Germany, in the 
new German political stirrings, in the interplay 
4 > 

French politics rests on the uneasy tripod 
constituted by the middle-ground parties who 
support the present government, the su pporte ers 
of Gener le Gaulle on one side and the Com- 
munists on the other. Is any one of these forces 
gaining at the expense of the others? How far 
is the Communist grip on the French trade 
P 

en Points 

King Leopold, now in exile, wants to return 


to the Belgian throne. For him it is “unea 
lies that head that wears no crown.” 
* * * 

Washington is convinced that the economic 
squeeze on Russia and her satellites led to the 


Kremlin's changed attitude. The best way to: 


the Soviet’s hide is through her stomach. 
a * ok 
The Russian Embassy thinks the $100,000 
bail for the release of Gubitchev, held for 
espionage, excessive. They fail to realize that 
if he is really in hot water, no amount of 


+ * * 


The attitude of those Senators who favor the 
Atlantic Pact but frown upon equipping the 
signatories militarily is fantastic. Their stand 
is disarmingly naive. 





Morris B. Chapman 


By William Henry Chamberlin 




































































unions being loosened or broken? These ap 
just samples of the questions which will gg. 
front a visitor to Paris. 

And along with the individual problems of 
the separate countries there are the larger ques. 
tions affecting Western Europe as a whole. Ar 
there prospects of greater political and eq. 
nomic unity? Has ERP been a long-range fogs 
for reconstruction or just a temporary religt 
stopgap? 

These are just a few of the questions to which 
I shall try to find answers during the next three 
months in Europe. 


* * * 


Soviet Bill of Rights 


MARGUERITE HIGGINS, one of the able 
American correspondents in Germany, cop 
tributed a very illuminating article on Sovyig 
refugees in Germany to a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. There are probably 
several hundred thousand of these refugees 
but, because they do everything to avoid a 
tracting notice to themselves—hiding uffide 
false passports and false nationalities—ther 
numbers and significance have not made any 
real impact on the United States. The highlight 
of this excellent article was a definition of de 
mocracy by a Caucasian sergeant in the Rad 
Army, a former Communist: 

“Democracy.” he s2id, “is where freedom 
to speak is not only in the constitution but 
can be practiced each d2y without arrest, 
If one’s father is arrested by the govern- 
ment one can ask about it and not fear to 
be arrested too. People are not punished by 
being sent to camps where they work 
twenty hours on food that is only sufficient 
to keep them going fer two. The people can 

‘change their government if they do not like 

it. The government does not take away #9 

much grain and so many chickens from the 

farmer that his family is hungry and the 
children lie in bed whimpering from 
hunger.” 

These are no intellectual abstractions bi 
straightforward reactions to the brutal realities 
of Soviet life. And what nonsense this make 
of the familiar lfbaked contention that thé 
Soviet system more or less makes up for Wi 
absence of political liberty by providing "# 
urity” and “economic democracy” 





[@) 





4 * * 


German Source Book 


FOR THOSE WHO CAN READ GERMAN2 
excellent source book, packed with factuali 
formation about postwar Germany, is @ 
available. It is “Deutschland Jahrbuch 19% 
edited by Dr. Klaus Mehnert and Dr. Heinrich 
Schulte, published by West-Verlag, Essen. 
contains all available data on Germany's ge 
raphy and resources,on the state of its economy, 
on the situation created by the four-pow 
occupation. : 

There is an excellent, detailed sectiot 
phrased in severely restrained language, about 
one of the greatest postwar tragedies, the U 
rooting and mass deportation of some fourte@ 
million human beings, Germans and people 
German origin, from their homes in the eastem: 
provinces of Germany, the Sudeten area 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland and other east 
ropean countries. Here are facts which 2 
been almost completely ignored in the Am 
ican press. The yearbook also describes ¥ 
unions and social insurance, churches and 
ucation, all the salient aspects of modern § 
man life. Invaluable for reference purps 
one hopes an English translation will be Wags 
taken. 
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